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THE BROKEN HEART. ment, He waspraised for this. It 
‘i was thought he had the interests of 
eee ey ae his sisters in view,—and courted su- 
Tuere are but two kinds of ad. ciety, to give the gentlemen of his 


ventarers who succeed in London ; 
Brianson, 
come to it penoyless, with industri- 


those who, like Joe 
ous propensities, and those who 
have friends of power and influence. 
Young men, brought up as gentle- 
men in the country, rarely prosper 
in London; and it is of one of these 
I would now speak. The person I 
allude to was the son of a clergy- 
man. He was known among his 
companions by the nickname ot 
Buskiu; and his unhappy fate makes 
me remember him by no other. 

He was one of a large family .— 
His father, however, had a good liv- 
iog, but it was unfortunately in a 
genteel neighbourhood, and the sons 
and daughters in consequence ac- 
quired notions of elegance incon 
sistent with their fortune. While 
the old man lived, this produced no 
evil. Athis death, the whole family 
was plunged into poverty. By that 
lime, however, Buskin, who had 
come to Loudon as aclerk, was set- 
tled in a which, while 
there was no other drain on it than 
lis own expences, was adequate, it 
appeared, to allhis wants, notwith 
Standing his extra gentility. — But, 
from the time that he was necessi 
tated to contribute to the support ol 
his brothers and sisters, his efforts 
were unavailing tomake it suflicicent- 
ly productive, and a change was 
soon perceptible in his appearance. 
Previously he had beeo rather a se- 
date character—something given to 


business, 


rellection and sentiment. He wrote 
poetry, and played on the flute. 
But soon after the arrival of his 


friends in town, he became remark- 
ably gay —forswore, it would seem, 
the Muses—and entered with some 

thing ofan inordinate keenuess into 
every of ‘ful amuse 
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acquaintance an opportunity of 
knowing their worth and beauty ; 
for they were lovely, amiable, and 
accomplished to an uncoownoa de- 
gree. This, howevet, was but the 
lirst stage of the mortal malady with 
which poor Buskin was seized. 

The symptoms of gaiety and good 
humour continued about a year, 
when others began to appear. Ia 
his dress and manners, the patient 
still seemed the same individaal, but 
his temper became sharp and irrita- 
bic. He was satisfied with nothing ; 
the sun itself never shone properly ; 
when he wentinto the fields, the 
west wind had lost its genial fresh- 
ness, and the blossoms, that garland- 
ed the boughs in spring, seemed to 
him tawdry, The song of the lark 
was harsh in his ears; and he was 
heard often to repine at the lot of the 
day-labourer, whose anxieties ter- 
minated with the hours of his task, 
and who had none beyond the daily 
period of his toil. 

At first this attracted no partieu- 
lar notice, or when it was noticed, it 
only seemed to provoke the banter 
ot his friends ; but the misanthropic 
humour continued tu grow, and at 
last it began to be surmised, that his 
aflairs were pot thriving. I never 
obtrude my advice; but one day, 
when be was unusually petulant, I 
could not refrain trom remarking to 
him the alteration I have mention- 
ed, and to express wy fears. 

** Youare right,” replied he, “in 
some respects; my aflairs are, ia 
deed, not thriving, or rather they are 
not adequate to supply the demands 
of duty aod allection. In other re- 
spects I bave no reason to com- 
plain.” —** Then why don’t yoa 
abridge yourexpences’? you do not 
want resulution on other occasions 
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werc mean, built of wud, tlat-roofed, 
and very low. Some ingenuity was, 
however, displayed ip the manner of 
supporting the roofs, effected by two 
arches of stone, on which were 
placed reeds and sticks, and over all 
a coating of mud. The only musque 
jo Karrac was in ruins, and there 
were also to be seen the remains of 
a Greek church; io the ivterior 
walls of the fortilications were seve 

ral Arabic inscriptions. Our guides 
took us tothe house of the Sheikh, 
situated in the cenire of the town ; 
buthe was not at home, being ab- 
sent at the village of Kbanzcer, dis- 
tant about three hours from Karrac, 
whither he had gone to celebrate 
his marriage with a young bride, of 
the age of twelve. But the son of 
the Sheikh, Abdelkader*, gave us a 
friendly reception, invited us into 
his house, and immediately present- 
ed us with coffee. When he had 
read our letter from the Sheikh of 
Hebron, and been informed of the 
object of our journey, he despatched 
a messenger to the villace, to an- 
nounce our arrival to his father, the 
Sheikh Yousouf Ameclie. 

We soon attracted the curiosity 
of the inhabitants, who came in 
crowds to sce us; and among them 
was a Greek priest, who recollected 
Mr. aeaenel and our lamented 
friend Sheikb Ibraham. The inqui- 
ries of the priest after the fate of 
the latter excited feelings of regret 
in us all, for we had all known 
him in Egypt. The priest, in 
whose house he bad lodged when at 
Karrac, spoke of him in terms of 
the highest commendation; and it 
was, probably, because he supposed 
we were countrymen of M. Burck- 
hardt, that he offered us his zood 
offices with the governor of the 
town. Sheikh Yousouf did not re- 
turn the following day, which we 
employed in exploring the ruins of 
the town and castle of Karrac, from 
whence the city of Jerusalem and 
the mountain of the Franks are 

* The Slave of Power. 

+ Theauthor of “A Brief Ac 
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clearly discernable across the 
Dead Sea in a north-westerly di- 
rection. The population of Karra 
is half Christian and half Maho- 
metan, who appeared toa live on 
a very amicable fvoting. The 
women here were not under the usual 
restraint, but went with their faccs 
uncovered, upon which were gene. 
rally to be seen dark bluish spots, 
made, I believe, with antimony: 
from one of their nostrils a ring was 
frequently suspended. They wore 
robes of blue cotton, and a black 
silk veil drawn across the point of 
the chin only. Their conversation 
withus was perfectly unembarrass. 
ed;and one of them being ill, asked 
us for medicine, the beneticial effect 
of which increased the good opinion 
they began to entertain of us. The 
Shiekh arrived on the following day 
during which we had been regaled 
by his brother, who had invited us 
and several of his friends to a feast, 
at which be treated us with a sheep 
Our interview with Shcikh Yousouf 
was very different, and much more 
satisfactory, than any we had yet 
had; he wasa fine, venerable old 
man, with a white beard, apparent. 
ly about sixty years of age, with 
manners blunt and sincere. His 
first question was, Are you come t 
see the country of your forefathers’ 
And when we explained to him the 
nature of our journey, and asked 
him toassistus,he replied instantly 
that he would consent to accompany 
us to Wadi Moosa on the payment 
of four hundred piastres. The bar 
gain was struck, and we lefthasra 
on the following morning, 17thMay 
in company with the Sheikh, 

On riding out of the town, 
passed some sepulchres cut in the 
living rock, and continued our route 
in an easterly direction over a fine 
undulating country, covered wit 
good pasturage, fortwo hours, when 
we reached the tents of his son |i 
macl: for the tribe of which our 
Shickh was at the licad, have the 
magazines of corn and places of re 
treat in the fortress of Karrac, but 

pass the greatest part of the year 
open and cultivated country 
ipd During this day 
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wehad been joined by an Arab, 
who had just returned from the 
Wahabees, by whom he had been 
carried offat the time they were in 
the neighbourhood of Karrac. He 
had been detained by them for three 
years, a part of which time he had 
spent in Derajch, their capital, 
which he stated to be very strong ; 
and told us that while he was among 
them, they were governed by a fe- 
male of great courage and enter- 
prize. Every evening, he said, the 
Wahabees gave their horses camels’ 
milk to drink, to render them strong 
and capable of bearing fatigue. 
Ismael, who appeared to be the 
favourite son of the old Shiekh 
Yousouf, had a fine intelligent 
countenance, Was about (wenty-four 
years of age, and gave us a cordial 
welcome. On entering his tent, he 
and every one present rose to re- 
ceive the Sheikh, under whose pro- 
tectiun we were travelling—a re- 
spect the Arabs always pay to their 
chief, and which they usually shewed 
to ourselves. We all interchanged 
the hiss of friendship—a ceremony 
that consists in first touching the 
hands of each other, and then ap 
plying your hand to the mouth and 
forehead. On being seated, a fire 
was made in one corner of the tent, 
camels’ dung, before 
Arab placed himselt 


of bushes of 
which an old 


aud roasted some coilee in an iron 
ladle, constantly stirring it with a 
suiall rod of the same mctal attach 
ed tv the ladle by achain, It was 


unded ip a wooden mortar, 
aud atterwacds boiled, The caffe 
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Verage was then distributed among 
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Sitors who might happen to ent 
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for the Bedoucens never boil their 
mecatin water, and seldom, if ever, 
eat bread with their flesh. Their 
manner of eating, which we were 
oblixed to conform to, was as fol- 
lows :—The pieces of mutton were 
thrown into a large wooden bowl, 
and the fat of the tail being cut in 
lumps, was placed on the top,. for 
this was reckoned the chief delicacy, 
and was bolted with the greatest 
avidity. A smaller bow! containing 
hot butter* was brought in and 
poured over the meat. It was ne- 
cessary to be on the alert, for as 
many as could get near were squat- 
ted round the mess, and every hand 
was eagerly employed in snatching 
and tearing the pieccs of meat. 
Those who were not able to ap- 
proach the bow], stood at the backs 
of the other more fortunate guests, 
and thankfully received the half 
gnawed bones, which they finally 
threw to the dogs who formed the 
outer circle. The repast was con- 
cluded by a dish ot burgul, made of 
green wheat, pecled and boiled in 
the same sour milk that had served 
for the cooking of the mutton. It 
was eaten by being formed into 
balls by the hand, and then, by the 
help of the thumb, dexterously 
thrustinto the mouth. The above 
description of an entertainment in 
the tent of a Bedoueen Arab, is not 
in the Jceast exaggerated; and ap- 
plies, pretty uniformly, to every 
feast given to us during our resi 
dence amongst these people. 

In the vicinity of this camp were 
various ruined tuwns. 

nthe morning of the Isth, at 
six o'clock, we left the tents, tak- 
ing a south-easterly direction over 
some rich country abounding in 
corn and good pasturage ; and pass 
ing by the tomb of the Sheikh 
\bou-Taleb, halted, at ten o clock, 
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tuated atthe foot of the mountain of 
Underlach, has been washed away 
by the avalanche.”—“ And what 
has become of Marcelina ?” inquired 
Klodie.—" She has escaped,” con- 
tiuned Anselmo, but has fost all! she 
possessed. Poverty will now em- 
bitter her old ace.” 

Marcelina bad long dweltin the 
valley of Uanaderlach. Where she 
was born, or where she had passed 
her youth, nobody knew. She was 
evidently the victim of adversity ; 
yet she cautiously avoided every 
subject of conversation that revived 
the recollection of her past mis- 
fortunes. She had received a su- 
perior education; ber language 
was pure and energetic ; her man- 
ners were simple, yet nothing could 
be wore exaltedt han her sentiments, 


more enthusiastic than her dis 
course. She was the oracle of the 
valley. The mountaineers consult- 


edher on all occasions of moment, 
and scrupulously followed her ad 
vice ; like the sibyl of the Bructeri, 
Marcelina was the prophetess ot 
UL nderlach. 

Elodie arose with the first rays of 
the sun; sleep had not closed her 
eye-lids ; yet the idea of adminis- 
tering consolation to the afilicted 
banished every gloomy thought, 
Accompanied by Hlerstall and An- 
sclmo, she directed her course to- 
wards the spot where Marcelina’s, 
hut had lately stood. What a fright- 
ful spectacle presented itself to 
their view! Instead of the cottage, 
avast gulph now yawned betore 
them. The genius of destruction 
seemed to preside over the melan- 
choly seene. 

Atthe brink of the torrent the 
maid of Underlach perceived Mar. 
eclina; she flew to meet her. “* Amia 
ble Elodie,” said Marcelina, “ weep 
not for my misfortunes, they are al- 
ready repaired. See,” continued 
she, drawing forth a purse full of 
gold, * hereis enough to build three 
huts like that I have lost.” “ Good 
mother,” exclaimed the astonished 
Elodie, “ who has thus promptly 
assisted you?”” ** Who!” exclaim 


ed Marcelina with enthusiasm, ** he 
whose charity 


difluses happiness 


The 
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throughout these cantons —the re 
nius of benevolence—the Recluse o 
the Wild Mountain!” “ Incompre 
hensible man!” exclaimed Herstall. 
Klodie questioned Marcelina re. 
specting her benefactor; Marce- 
lina described him minutely, and 
the daughter of Saint Maur was 
now convinced that the stranger 
of the chapel was no other than the 
Recluse. 

Since her visit to the cottage of 
Marcelina, Elodie no longer dwelt 
with horror on the recollection of 
what had passed in the gallery, 
Here fear of being followed in her 
solitary walks had entirely vanish- 
ed. Sometimes, indeed, she glided 
through the park with the secret 
hope of being observed : and one 
evening her basket was left, almost 
voluntarily, in the pavilion. No- 
thing, however,occurred tointerrupt 
her solitude. Since the fatal har. 
ricane, no unfortunate event had 
visited the valley; and the Reeluse, 
who had become invisible, seemed 
to have forsaken the country. 

The last traces of the storm had 
now disappeared, and the vabley of 
Underlach was again clothed in all 
the luxuriance of spring. The sky 
was pure and cloudless, and the si- 
lence of the morning was interrupt- 
ed only by the strains of the nightin- 
gale, and the distant murmur of the 
waterfalls, Klodic, seated on the 
romantic banks of the torrent ol 
Underlach, touched the harmenious 
chords of her lute, which resonnded 
through the forestlike the plaintive 
sighs of the harp of Malvina in the 
caves of Morven. Across the torrent 
a rustic bridge formed a majestic 
arch crowned with groups of fir-trees, 

Klodie suddenly paused and laid 
aside her lute, for she beheld on the 
peak of Underlach, along the path 
leading to the village, what at first 
appeared to be a moving line of fire 
In a moment she descried helmets, 
bucklers, and lances, glistening in 
the rays of the sun. A_ troop of 
warriors descended the mountain. 
The daughter of Saint-Maur re- 
mained for a tew moments immore- 
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scene such as she had pever before 
beheld. laving, insome measure, 
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eschicd a 


recovered from her surprise, she 
Jed in haste to the abbey, leaving 


ver late suspended on the bridge ot 
the torre nt. 

Herstall was secking to conj 
turethe cause of this unexpected 
event, When the trampling of horses 
was heard jn the eourt-yard. In a 
few moments, Count Kebert de 
Norindall, the chicf of the party of 
knights, appeared before him, 
explained the cause of his visit 
On the defeat and death of Charles 
the Bold, Reneé, Duke of 
had returned to his capital. Louis 
XL, however, laid claim to the terri 


Lorraine, 


tury of Lorraine, and sent 
toinvade Nanci 
tons had taken a lively interest in 
behalf of the young duke, who 
adored by his people. Count Kgbert 
de Norindall had been sent by the 
Duke of Lorraine to solicit rein 
forcements from the Helvetian re- 
public,and having in part succeed 

mn, ti 


his ti 
Nan 


rous escort, 


an army 
The Swiss can- 


was 


imi misst 


ed In 
count, 
fullowed by a nume 
the valley of Underla 
The family of Count Eg 
known to Herstall, and the oid man 


' 
received i 


por 
st + 

on his way back to 

crussed 


bert was 


the Kuight and his follow 
the most friendly 
Egbert had been educated at t 

court of Charles the Bold mad had 


' 


accompanied that prinee in bis war 


ers iti manue! 


like expeditions At the battle in 
Which the hero of Burgundy fell, 
hi be rt wa in ride Prison I betoie 
the walls of Nanei. Reue had heard 


Wthe brilliant valour of the Count 


de Norindall, and sought the iri 
ship of the illustrious warrior, || 
Duke of Lorraine shed tears to t 


memory of the Charles, 
and Kebert found, in 
René, some alleviation of his sor 
row. Gratitude was succeeded by 
affection, and the Count de Norin- 
dall, loaded with the favours ol 


priuce, was now one of the principal 


unblortunate 


the society of 


his 


chiefs of the army of Lorraine 
Exbert was in the spr of life 


i 
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nd, possessing the advantages of 
high birth and a handsome person, 
© Was ove of the most brilliant 
knights ofthe court of René. 

Anxious to show hospitality to 
the defenders of Lorraine, Herstail 
prepare da banquet in the large gal- 
lery of the monastery. Count Kg- 
bert and his followers had already 
Herstall advances, and 
Klodie, like another Antigone, sup- 
ports bis trembling steps. Whata 
moment for the fair daughter of 
saint-Maur! Alleyes were imme- 
diately fixed upon her ; her beauty 


issembled ; 


seemed to have made a sudden and 
leep impression on the Count de 
Norindall, Sv young and beauti- 


led her to 
ean it be possible that 
you inhabit this monastery alone !’”’ 

Lam notalone,” replied Elodie, 

I live happily in the society of 
Herstall, my adopted father ; I wish 
for po other pleasure than TI enjoy 


ful,’ said Egbert, as he 
her seat, ** 


here.” ** Because you know no 
other said Kebert: ‘* and should 
I be happier if [ did?’ inquired 
iKlodie. The knights observed their 


chiet; he was evidently captivated 


by the charms of the young orphan. 
Klodic, on her side, gazed with won- 


der outhe brijliant scene before her, 


Phe heroes she aow beheld appear- 
ed like demi-gods, compared with 
the rude mountaineers of U nderlach. 

Lhe ban juet being ended, the 


Count de Norindall conducted 
Ilodie to the hall of the abbey, and 
then gracelully took his leave. On 
retiring to her apartment,the daugh- 
er of Saint-Maur was agitated by 

thousand contused sentiments. 
for the first time she had found 
herselt an objcet of admiration 


Egbert, 


Rene, had 


amidst a brilliant cirele. 


the illustrious triend of 


not, indecd, that evening fallen at 
her feet; but to-morrow, perhaps 
. * Klodic advanced to the 

ited window of her tower, and 


knecling down, implored the for 

extrava- 
am she had, for a moment, 
She then cast her 
wild mountain, and im 

thouchis turned on 
Ihe Count de Norin 


iveness of heaven tor the 
gent ds 

] } | > ° 
mauiged, eyes 
towards the 
mediately her 


Recluse, 


yD 


AKibtuliis, 


raine, all imstantly 


her mind 
At break 
enjoy her favourite 


harry 


dom 


sight 


riviog within 


what was her 
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eit i friends a uy Stocking Is SuUllbKeptup even among 
mal miles out of town, aud — the rich, and the happy bridegroom 
spent in mirth and is exposed to all the mischiefs that 

¢ ! \ re now cousidel i il iends may in proper to teazt 
i word nearly of tie him with, such as spoiling the lock 
, nin S hi it it f his chamber shutting up a 
P ti that the pai x hie itl i which do 

| : : ra j not tail to awake the young coupl 

: ty raw j 1 tuimes 

? sclda s pla la ! Phe Dutch are remarkably fond 
\ making verses, and they never 
\ rtisct " { ratty Is propensity on 

‘ stat occasions We have seen 

‘ \ s ut many ofthese ctlusions, and though 
is in tfew of them had any claim to 

he rr no pellation of poetry the versi 
aie mart . 1 was generally good. The 
a? , . ithors always read such tribute of 

‘ | , S lect ul respect during 

at a ' r ist, addiessing them 
. _ vd j s 1 vrea rmiaiity to the 

} ’ \ y marred pair, who always ap 

. str { hi \ t et by them 

{ | { ¢ a masquerade takes 

? < | na su icstsS as are 

| i ft | { nating a character, 

: thy | { i make a speech 





on thi 





rtain ace there is 


held, at which all the family conne 
tions,male and female, appear, ofie 


to the amount of some handred 
The old lady and gentleman ar 


scated at one 





end of alarges 
andevery individual in this mut 
rous assembly passes before then 
ind on their coming opposite to then 
chair, stops and delivers a formal 
speech this Is rep ite | by every 
one in succession, and nearly tn th 
same words, till it becomes qu 
insupportable, as it frequently takes 
up agreat partof the day bef 
this august ecremony can be t 
ed avery one however rep ts 
his cuckoo song with great gravity. 


Strangers and foreigners are seldom 





present on such oecasions, and 
‘ 1 they are seareely ra 

mitted to Dut h family 4 irtics 
At funerals only a few f t 
nearest male relations of the d 
ecased attend the body to the grave 
} 


which is almost alw 
The Dutch church, like that of Scot 





r 


Jand, has no form of prayerfor such 


occasions, but tl clergyman del 
vers an extempore address to t 
spectators, suitable to the character 
and conduct of the deccas 
The followi 
translated 


hewspaper Is ia 


advertisement 


from an 





manner in which deaths are n 








publ en mi tsa 
fleeting, and that irhapp ! 
pects may be ina mor t blasted 
J have this da wpen 1; asit 
has pl sed G to tak nome 
Dy cle th, om worthy nad be! ed 
S] S ! n Bunt in Om 
aL willl Ww rT ha t vet 
l nba vear united, at the « ya 
oft twe \ rie ‘ its ind Vt it! s 
A child of afew weeks old is t 
berett ofa tender mother’s car 
Fofthe « t and assisté ta 
dearly 1 friend and par t 


Jand,in the Spectator’s time, stll 


continues to be generalin Holland 
thatot vil 


ints, after having dined or s 


i it ne for which you ula dine 
a ’ ve, orata? ‘ ( 

ihe stat f Dutch literature iz 

most w ily unknown to the rest 


Kurope, tiough they have numeroy 


Phe lauguageis n 


ivated to any ex thy other na 
trons, whiel " y has contribut 
( the total neglect of the litera 
tut 

Hut though Wuteh literature is 
li Vaiue im thre yes ol other na 
tions, tl natives of Holland 
\ yf from view it in the sag 
light, as the sider themselves 
as a yu pl eminent in letters, nay 
0 oftheir best living writers d 
not s ru! t tt iat 
h | f every other nati n this 
res} t Speak i th Vy 
kinglish, and = ins, | Sill 

Be assured by 1 my ¢ Int 
re that you are greatly superi 
to all these nations; they are as far 
behind you in polite literature as 
they ag In every thing else, and 
hay ich t | er they become 


“ it you Were two cecnturies ag 


Remarks would be thrown away 


upon this Another ‘* reverend 
Writer goes, If possible, stell further 
Ina dd sc! tion upon t Dut 
lanzua Written udthree y 
1} _ essay was ‘ ‘ 
wi t t Vers) ‘ { 
l the Belgians a I 
w“ t I " vr Dutehos 
t I rat 1 | t 
latter | sin t Te st ) 
tlre eum : | ly ill wr 
mes | ! Sales s now 
d in Duteh This autl Save 
I t ttoourt le a 
cl t e beim ’ ire 
‘ nN 1 Lat utls 
\ I ‘ stanyn 
mea after t trl it 
to the level of the Fs the | 
lis (eer raoy other u 
aer d et 
english is ver encrally spoken 


literature Is 


much cultivated ; they have trans 














franstations of 
which Is a great tave 

Nicht Thoughts are ver 
All the pew novels app 
cession, but very slowly, 


more than one volume ot 
published at atture Hol 
ton is translated. snd t 

translation of Hlomer i 
sent in the course of | 
| ereatest vou } 
Ossian, of which there ai 
lations, one betn mn 
Bilderduh heir createst 


Itmay gratify our readet 


Is Opinion resp tin 

mtreversy, as it has! 
hich differs but little ¢ 
the other literary chara 
continent. Speaking of 
sonss ticism ones s§ 
Avs ‘i tthis critts J 
a peculiar moti his v 
tred and prejudt isa 
lishman commou to | 


§ ignorant populace), agai 


low subicets of Seotland 
iks out Ina t 


ays 


which bre 
iculous w amon 
' and isequally absurd ai 
ition that so 


t ontvin ¢ 


vi irds a ! 
themselves, n 


ualitv, cory il and n 








ca 


nd bankers 





n ‘ nto iware of the di 
t jabcua tween 
t wud court end London 
7 | ] 
1 ot ‘ Sul peojue and anotlicr 
th ends. 

Phe different classes of society ar 
h mor distinct! marked b 
ir dresstn Holland than in this 
intry this is particularly the 


se with regard to temales In 


sand large towns, the femal 
Vants never wear cowns or straw 
ts; their dress generally consists 
t short jacket or bed-sown, and 
ticeat either of white dimity or 
every shewy colour, with a cap 
ry hitch and much ornament 
y usually weara blacksilk apron, 
i contrasts well with tl 
nity Ifa servant girl were tol 
n Witha straw hat ora cown, her 
racter would be lost for ever ; but 
r appearance is much more in- 
sting without them, and the ex. 


me veatness ot their dress is be- 


nd description, This distinction 
extends to dillerent 


yments and professions ; 


ISSeS em- 
in bin 


and merchants often 


issociate with shop-heepers, shor 
makers and butchers, and soine 
t s even taviors, when wealthy 
" admitted into the company ot 
their betters this is seldom tl 
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island, have for n years past the shou 
been contined to the noi Dev st ni ’ 
and that partot Some t ire Wl i hunted a 

buts upon it, and ai | sent, first 
With the exceplon i e stray by ft i 
slers, to be found ouly in the mer er } i 
bourhood of Exmoor. ‘I forest of ind were cr 
heamoor, and the commons ap and perh 
dant upon it, contain about 6 » fault whict 

res of wild upland | inc, Inter rected by thei 
sected by a few ravines, and sore s iret i 
bogey ground; surroundiug this a character wl 
tract lie the beautifui and extensive tuned tuo the | 
woods of Badserv, Culbourne, Ilo Stayz-hunuting 
ner, Dulverton, Ilawkridge, North the 2oth of A 
Molt Dray, and Bratton, whi till t 1) { 
re the resort of the deer. Itis now } . 
ibove Sixty vears ago thatthe first t hounds as 
pack of stag-hounds was kept in t { 
this county by Sir Thomas Acland When t ri 
the grandfather of sent Ba t iI 
ronet; they were ered by 1 | i 
him to the late Cok ssett,who la { 
Kept them till the death of t r for } ! versal 
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